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ABSTRACT 

Early psycholinguistic investigations were based on 
linguistic theory (primarily Chomsky's transformational theory) as a 
model of competence* Recent studies have suggested that naive 
language users neither make the same linguistic judgments as the 
theorizing linguists nor productively follow the linguistic rules, 
and that nonlinguistic knowledge may be involved in the 
interpretation of sentences. Thus, psychologists are beginning to 
question the feasibility of using linguistic theory as the model of 
competence and have turned instead to developing comprehensive 
theories that include competence and performance, linguistic and 
nonlinguistic knowledge, and contextual effects. If this broader 
psychological approach is focused on the interpretation of anomalous 
sentences, anomaly may well be replaced by interpretability, and 
interpretability may well be affected by a given context, or by 
imaginatively providing a context, as well as by the application of 
linguistic rules. A pilot study is reported, and further research 
questions are outlined. (Author) 
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- Abstract ■ - 

EarOy psycholiaguietlc InveBtigatloas were based on linguistic theory 
(prlnariiy Chomsky's transforaatlonal theory) as a oodel of conpetence. 
Becent studies have suggested that naive language users neither malse the 
saoe linguistic juaeaents as the theorizing linguists noj; productively fol- 
low the linguistic rules, and that non-linguistic knowledge may be involved 
in the interpretation of sentences. Thus, psychologists are beginning to 
qiuestion the feasibility of using linguistic theory tiB the model of compe- 
tence and have turned instead to developing comprehensive theories that 
include cojupetence and performance, linguistic and non-linguistic know- 
ledge, and contextual effects. 

If this broader psychological approach is focused on the interpreta- 
tion of anomalous sentences, anomaly may well be replaced by interpreta- 
bility, and interpretability may well be affected by a %iven context, or 
by imaginatively providing a context, as well as by the application of 
linguistic rules. A pilot study is reported and further research ques- 
tions are outlined. 
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psycholiagulstic investigations, compstence and performance 
were theoretically separated, and linguistic theories (primarily Chomsity's 
transformational theory) were used as ths models of coB5»etence. Years of 
investigation provided little support for the underlying eoiqpetence models, 
and conflicting findings were puzzling until an interaction with semantics 
was recognized (Greene, 1972). More recently, there has heen a continuing 
trend away from using linguistic theory, especially syntactic theory, as a 
model of competence for the linguistically naive language user. For exam- 
ple, Ferris (1970) found that subjects Judged sentences which violated 
Chomslsy's selectional rules and/or certain "schoolroom" rules as permissi- 
ble, i.e., grammatical. Ferris argued for the transferral of selectional 
rules from a gramaiar to a semantic component or to a perfo«aance theozy, 
retaining only the rules involving the syntactic features [+ human] and 
[t singular]. A more extensive testing of the compatibility of linguists' 
Judgments with those of naive language users showed that the naive subjects 
agreed fairly well with each other as to the acceptability of sentences, 
but agreed with the linguists' intuitions regarding acceptability for only 
half of the set-itences presented (Spencer, 1973). If linguistic rules are 
considered as providing a model of competence, and ea-e also viewed as pro- 
ductive, one would not expect the results Kypriotaki (1973) obtained in 
eliciting the pronunciation and pluralization of nonsense words. She 
found subjects to be inconsistent in the strategies they used, and general- 
ly unpredictable in their deviations from linguistically predicted respon- 
ses. Baker and Pridoaux (1973) found that error frequencies in transforming 
sentences were not related to a formal generative groaiiaar but were re- 
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lated to a performance aiodel. Increasingly, botb experimental investigations 
and psychological models of language are utilizing non-linguistic knowledge 
and abilities especially in the fona of context (Doll, Taylor and Burton, 
1973i Jenkins, 1973i Schank, 1972; Olson, 1970), language user limitations 
(Blaubergs and Braine, 197'«), and processing strategies (Blaubergs, 1973). 

A few Iftnguage acquisition studies are also considering the primacy of 
semantics, the effects of context, and the use of strategies (Hutson, 1973; 
I4acnamara, 1972; Maratsos, 197^*). Preliminary attempts are being made in 
many of the studies reported to develop comprehensive theories that include 
competence and performance, lint^;uistic and non-linguistic knowledge, units 
of analysis longer and shorter than the sentence, syntax and semantics, and 
processing strategies. 

This psychological perssectivt^ my be f reused on the interpretation of 
anooalous sentences. Linguistic theories of semantics (e.g., tie Kat^ and 
Fodor model) have concerned themselves with the identification of anomaly, 
but even Kats (1972) acHnowledgds that sentences whi'oh ore nut theu^aelves 
anofflGLLous may contain semantically anomlous subsentential constituents 
(i.e., the linguistic rules may be violated in a component of the sentence, 
but such violations may be nullified by the context provided by the rest of 
sentence). Some theorists have tried to account for the interpretations 
given to &etaphor (which may be treated as a subset of anomalous sentences) 
within the confines of linguistic theory (e.g., Bickerton, 19^91 Matthews, 
1971; I'homas, 1970). Bickerton suggested "niasking" a lexical item to permit 
its metaphorical use. t'latthevs criticized the circularity of Bickerton's 
suggestion, i.e., the metaphor has to be recognised before such marking can 
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can be determined and the narking determines the items availability as a me- 
taphor. Both Matthews and ISiomas suggest that metaphors break the sama eelec 
tion restriction rules as anomalous sentences but that the violation is in- 
tentional, and the sentence is interpretable. Redely (1969) is critical of 
linguistic attempts » especially those based on selection restriction viola- 
tions, to eaplain metaphor, and suggests that almost all utterances (inclui- 
ing those with concrete, nonaiiomalous interpretations) can be metaphors and 
that their interpretation as metaphors depends on the context. More general- 
ly, it is being proposed here that what is deviance for the linguist may not 
be deviance for the psycholinguist. Anomaly may well be replaced by inter- 
pretabiUty, and interpretability mi»y well be affected by a given context, 
or by imaginatively providing a context. Only the listener is being con- 
sidered in the present stuOy as, to quote Olson (1970), "to the speaker 
there is no infonnation in an utterance" and presumably aloo no anaaaiy. 

A pilot stuOy was conducted investigating the imaginative provision of 
a context as a mechanism for the interpretation of an otherwise uninterpre- 
table sentence. 

Method: Fifteen graduate students were asked to place :5 sentences into 
one of three categories. Ohe three categories were identified as follows: 

A) those sentences that don't make a^y sense at all, that cannot be Inter- 
preted, e.g., Procrastination drinks duplielty . 

B) those sentences that have a metaphorical interpretation or that can be 
understood by extending the usual meaning of some part of the sentence, 
e.g.. The volcano biirpfid. 
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C) those sentences that ms^ appe&r nonsensicaXt e.g., John thinks with a 
fork . 

yet in an appropriate context can be understood, e.g.. How do you eat 

potatoes? John thinks vith a fork .^ 
For the third categozy, the subjects were asked to provide the context that 
would make the sentences understandable. Subjects were also asked to indi- 
cate when they were doubtful about asking a particular classificiUion. . 
Bpace was provided for additional comments regarding the interpretaticn of 
the sentences. The r^ubjects received the sentences in booklet form, one 
sentence to a page. The order of presentation was not varied. The Ren- 
tences came from a varioty of sources including linguistic articles. (See 
Appendix A) Additional sentences were created to represent hypothetical 
rule violations (particularly selection restrictions and major category 
rules). 

R esults! The categorizations given for each of the IS sentences are shown 
Id Table 1. Overall, oa i.nspection of the table, it is apparent that over 
half (133/222) of the ano^nalous sentences were classified as interpreta- 
ble (category B or C). The interest here is rot so much in the individual 
differences obtained for the various sentences which overall were few (only 
sentenv^es 10, and 12 had zero responses for any category, although sev- 
eral otliors had noticeably skewed distributions }» hut in how the subjects 
interpreted the sentences. Categories B and C were not well-differentiated 
by the subjects: for some sentences similar reasons were given for choices 
in differing categories: thus, the comparison wLU only be made between 
"uninterpretable cdntenses (Category A) and sentences w^ioh arc "interpre- 
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, trtle tteta:giorically or with appropriate context prsvidea" (Categories B 
and C). (See Appendix B tor some sample responses) , It appears that some 
subjects can interpret sentences by providhig «n appropriate context or a 
metaphorical extension for sentences that other subjects classify as unin- 
terpretable and that linguists classify as iinoaalous. Further, the context 
provided and the metaphorical extensions show great variation. 

Further-research is indicated and will be conducted with the following 
questions in mind: firstly, how are linguistic judgments (e.g., the rating 
or anomaly) affected by psychological factors? Specifically it is predicted 
that subjects will rata sentences as less anomalous after they have produced 
a contextual explanation for the apparent anomaly, and parallel So the find- 
ings regarding ambiguity (Corey, Mehler, and Bever, 1970), they may not per- 
ceive the anomaly at all if the sentence is first presented in an appropriate 
context,, secondly, what is the nature of the relationship between anomaly and 
ambiguity? mstler-Lachman (1972) fourid that meaningfulness Judgments (an as- 
pect of anomaly if extreme anomaly is viewed as meaningJ essness ) did not re- 
quire ambiguity resolution. However, it is possible that anomaly resolution 
(i.e., removal) may produce ambiguity. If so, ambiguity as a Ungulstically de- 
terminable construct may be as meaningless as anomaly when the language user 
is considered. AlreacJy, in the studies reported, and in ethers, it has been 
shown that linguistically determined ambiguity ic not invariably or even 
consistently reflected in performance. Tlie possibility l.i being suggested 
that ambiguity may aUo not bo definable at all out of contejct, since pre- 
viously unconsidered contexts may result in new ambiguities. Again, the 
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mshair li^igulst is seen as e^nently fallible* anX abstract llnguiatie 
theoxy that falls to consider the possible interactioiis with psychological 
'or performanco or contextual, etc.) variables as fallacious, ^irdly, . 
how do instructions and the experimental microcosm affect the subjects* 
behavior? Thid is a problem for thQ. psycholinguist. Subjects do use 
various strategies (Blaubergs, 1973. Kypriotaki, 1973i Olson, 1970} and 
the strategies may be of as much importance in understanding cognitive 
functioning as the underlying competence that the strategies may be "dis-> 
torting." Fourthly, hov do individual differences, especially creativity 
affect language use anl languagii Judgments? Perhaps, linguist vso non- 
linguist differences may be part of this question. 

In conclusion, the boundary between competence and performance as 
exemplifications of linguistics and psychology is now not only permeable 
in one direction, from competence to performance, but in the other as 
well: performance variables are restructuring theories of competence. 



Footnotes 

1, The examples were taken or adapted from linguistic articles: Bickerton, 
1969i Matthews, 1971; and Shuy, 1973 respectively. 

2. Nine choices were marked as uncertain, but have been included in the 
tabulation as in no case did any one categorization of a sentence re- 
ceive more than one lancertain response. 
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Sttb.1ects * explanations of their cateMorizatlon of two sentenceB . 
Your air Is dripping on the table . 

A: ^ Liquid things drip— I don't think gases drip—they would be in liquid 
form then. 

^ ai*" =» liquid oasygen in an open container such that it is dripping on 
the table 

^ Someone with a cold, breathing on a table ft-oza which others may eat. 
^ you're talking too much at dinner 
Cj Could be that someone has blown up a balloon and set it on the table— 

Another person notices it is slowly loaking out. 
^ Context in which someone is acting very snobbish or super-sophisticated. 
^ Chemistry lab— o;^gen or nitrogen beir.'g prepared— condenses •♦• drips on 

table. Observer cays "Ifour air . . . etc." 

liquid o^gon 
^ someone is obnoxious in a conversation. 

The cabbaf^e was married yestei'day . 
A: ^ Cabbages don't laarry. 

B: t4ixed with some other fooC to complete a recipe. 
^ When it is planted— it sort of becomes married. 
^ Fertilised by Vue. 

^ If you were comparing someone to a cabbage. 
C; What did Fanny the cabbage do yesterday? 

In a foreign country, aii ugly girl is referred to as a "cabbage". 

Q Dc, you know what happeuod to Martha; 

A Yes, the cabbage, etc, 
^ The cabbage was alrea^i^- piokea ap. 
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